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Sexual Indifference and 
Lesbian Representation 


TERESA DE LAURETIS 


Teresa de Lauretis is Professor of the History of Consciousness at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz, and author of Alice Doesn’t: Feminism, Semiotics, Cinema (1984) and 
Technologies of Gender: Essays on Theory, Film, and Fiction (1987), as well as articles 
on lesbian representation in literature, film, and feminist theory. She recently edited the “Queer 
Theory” issue of differences (3.2:1992) and is now working on “The Practice of Love,” a 
book on lesbian subjectivity, sexual structuring, and fantasy. In the essay reprinted here, de 
Lauretis adopts the concept of hom(m)osexuality from the French Lacanian psychoanalyst 
and feminist theorist Luce Irigaray and applies it to the analysis of problems in lesbian visibility 
and lesbian representation. Rendering Irigaray’s term in English by the phrase “sexual 
(in) difference,” de Lauretis argues that feminist definitions of gender as “sexual difference” do 
not in fact escape the tyranny of male categories, because women’s supposed difference remains 
implicitly a difference from men, and thereby preserves “men” as the standard against which 
“difference” is to be measured. Such a conceptual hierarchy, depending as it does on either the 
presence or the absence of male identity, cancels sexual difference in the very act of attempting 
to establish it by continually defining “woman’’ in terms of “man.” “Sexual difference” is 
transformed in this way into “sexual (in)difference.”” Any notion of gender too closely tied to 
a notion of “sexual difference” will reproduce the discursive structures of male privilege and, 
in effect, be heterosexualized. Hence, de Lauretis argues, recent feminists have tried to tease 
apart the mutual implication, in gender, of sex and sexuality; in this they have followed the 
example of lesbian writers and artists who in their work have variously sought to escape from 
gender itself. 


If it were not lesbian, this text would make no sense. (Nicole Brossard, L’Amer) 


There is a sense in which lesbian identity could be assumed, spoken, and articulated 


conceptually as political through feminism—and, current debates to wit, against feminism; 
in particular through and against the feminist critique of the Western discourse on love 
and sexuality, and therefore, to begin with, the rereading of psychoanalysis as a theory 
of sexuality and sexual difference. If the first feminist emphasis on sexual difference as 
gender (woman’s difference from man) has rightly come under attack for obscuring the 
effects of other differences in women’s psychosocial oppression, nevertheless that em- 
phasis on sexual difference did open up a critical space—a conceptual, representational, 
and erotic space—in which women could address themselves to women. And in the very 
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act of assuming and speaking from the position of subject, a woman could concurrently 
recognize women as subjects and as objects of female desire. 

It is in such a space, hard-won and daily threatened by social disapprobation, 
censure, and denial, a space of contradiction requiring constant reaffirmation and painful 
renegotiation, that the very notion of sexual difference could then be put into question, 
and its limitations be assessed, both vis-a-vis the claims of other, not strictly sexual, 
differences, and with regard to sexuality itself. It thus appears that “sexual difference” 
is the term of a conceptual paradox corresponding to what is in effect a real contradiction 
in women’s lives: the term, at once, of a sexual difference (women are, or want, something 
different from men) and of a sexual indifference (women are, or want, the same as men). 
And it seems to me that the racist and class-biased practices legitimated in the notion 
of ‘separate but equal” reveal a very similar paradox in the liberal ideology of pluralism, 
where social difference is also, at the same time, social indifference. 

The psychoanalytic discourse on female sexuality, wrote Luce Irigaray in 1975, 
outlining the terms of what here I will call sexual (in)difference, tells “that the feminine 
occurs only within models and laws devised by male subjects. Which implies that there are 
not really two sexes, but only one. A single practice and representation of the sexual.” 
Within the conceptual frame of that sexual indifference, female desire for the self-same, 
an other female self, cannot be recognized. “That a woman might desire a woman ‘like’ 
herself, someone of the ‘same’ sex, that she might also have auto- and homosexual 
appetites, is simply incomprehensible” in the phallic regime of an asserted sexual dif- 
ference between man and woman which is predicated on the contrary, on a complete 
indifference for the “other” sex, woman’s. Consequently, Irigaray continues, Freud was 
at a loss with his homosexual female patients, and his analyses of them were really about 
male homosexuality. “The object choice of the homosexual woman is [understood to 
be] determined by a masculine desire and tropism”—that is, precisely, the turn of so- 
called sexual difference into sexual indifference, a single practice and representation of 
the sexual. 


So there will be no female homosexuality, just a hommo-sexuality in which woman 
will be involved in the process of specularizing the phallus, begged to maintain the 
desire for the same that man has, and will ensure at the same time, elsewhere and in 
complementary and contradictory fashion, the perpetuation in the couple of the pole 
of “matter.”? 


With the term hommo-sexuality [hommo-sexualité]—at times also written 
hom(m)osexuality [hom(m) osexualité|—Irigaray puns on the French word for man, homme, 
from the Latin homo (meaning ‘‘man”), and the Greek homo (meaning “same”). In taking 
up her distinction between homosexuality (or homo-sexuality) and “hommo-sexuality” 
(or “hom(m)osexuality”), I want to remark the conceptual distance between the former 
term, homosexuality, by which I mean lesbian (or gay) sexuality, and the diacritically 
marked hommo-sexuality, which is the term of sexual indifference, the term (in fact) 
of heterosexuality; ] want to re-mark both the incommensurable distance between them 
and the conceptual ambiguity that is conveyed by the two almost identical acoustic 
images. Another paradox—or is it perhaps the same? 


There is no validation for sodomy found in the teaching of the ancient Greek 
philosophers Plato or Aristotle. (Michael Bowers, Petitioners Brief in Bowers v. 
Hardwick.) 


To attempt to answer that question, I turn to a very interesting reading of Plato’s 
Symposium by David Halperin which (1) richly resonates with Irigaray’s notion of sexual 
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indifference (see also her reading of “Plato’s Hystera” in Speculum), (2) emphasizes the 
embarrassing ignorance of the present Attorney General of the State of Georgia in matters 
of classical scholarship, which he nevertheless invokes,’ and (3) traces the roots of the 
paradoxes here in question to the very philosophical foundation of what is called Western 
civilization, Plato’s dialogues. For in those master texts of hommo-sexuality, as Halperin 
proposes, it is the female, reproductive body that paradoxically guarantees true eros 
between men, or as Plato calls it, ‘proper paederasty” (113).* 

“Why Is Diotima a Woman?,” Halperin argues, is a question that has been an- 
swered only tautologically: because she is not or cannot be a man. It would have been 
indecorous to imply that Socrates owed his knowledge of erotic desire to a former 
paederastic lover. But there is a reason more stringent than decorum why Socrates’s 
teacher should have been a woman. Plato wanted to prescribe a new homoerotic ethos 
and a model of ‘proper paederasty”’ based on the reciprocity of erotic desire and a mutual 
access to pleasure for both partners, a reciprocity of eros whose philosophical import 
found ultimate expression in the dialogue form. His project, however, ran against the 
homoerotic sexual ethos and practices of the citizens of classical Athens, “locked as they 
were into an aggressive, phallic sexuality of domination—and, consequently, into a rigid 
hierarchy of sexual roles in their relations with males and females alike.” For an adult 
male citizen of Athens could have legitimate sexual relations only with his social in- 
feriors: boys, women, foreigners, and slaves. Plato repudiated such erotic asymmetry in 
relations between men and boys and, through the teaching of Socrates/Diotima, sought 
to erase “‘the distinction between the active and the passive partner—according to Soc- 
rates, both members of the relationship become active, desiring lovers; neither remains 
a merely passive object of desire” (130-37). 

Hence the intellectual and mythopoetic function of Diotima: her discourse on 
erotic desire, unlike a man’s, could appear directly grounded in the experiential knowl- 
edge of a non-hierarchical, mutualistic, and reproductive sexuality, i.e., female sexuality 
as the Greeks construed it. It is indeed so grounded in the text, both rhetorically (Dio- 
tima’s language systematically conflates sexual pleasure with the reproductive or gen- 
erative function) and narratively, in the presumed experience of a female character, since 
to the Greeks female sexuality differed from male sexuality precisely in that sexual 
pleasure for women was intimately bound up with procreation. Halperin cites many 
sources from Plato’s Timaeus to various ritual practices which represented, for example, 
“the relation of man to wife as a domestic form of cultivation homologous to agriculture 
whereby women are tamed, mastered, and made fruitful. ... [IJn the absence of men, 
women’s sexual functioning is aimless and unproductive, merely a form of rottenness 
and decay, but by the application of male pharmacy it becomes at once orderly and 
fruitful” (137-42, esp. 141). 

After remarking on the similarity between the Greek construction and the con- 
temporary gynaecological discourses on female eroticism, Halperin raises the question 
of Plato’s politics of gender, noting that “the interdependence of sexual and reproductive 
capacities is in fact a feature of male, not female, physiology,” and that male sexuality 
is the one in which “sexual pleasure and reproductive function cannot be separated (to 
the chagrin of Augustine and others).” His hypothesis is worth quoting at length: 


Plato, then, would seem to be interpreting as feminine and allocating to men a form 
of sexuality which is masculine to begin with and which men had previously alienated 
from themselves by constructing it as feminine. In other words, it looks as if what 
lies behind Plato’s doctrine is a double movement whereby men project their own 
sexuality onto women only to reabsorb it themselves in the guise of a feminine 
character. This is particularly intriguing because it suggests that in order to facilitate 
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their own appropriation of the feminine men have initially constructed femininity 
according to a male paradigm while creating a social and political ideal of masculinity 
defined by the ability to isolate what only women can actually isolate—namely, sex- 
uality and reproduction, recreative and procreative sex (142-43). 


Let me restate the significance of Halperin’s analysis for my own argument here. 
Plato’s repudiation of asymmetrical paederasty and of the subordinate position in which 
that placed citizen boys who, after all, were the future rulers of Athens, had the effect 
of elevating the status of all male citizens and thus of consolidating male citizen rule. It 
certainly was no favor done to women or to any “others” (male and female foreigners, 
male and female slaves). But his move was yet more masterful: the appropriation of the 
feminine for the erotic ethos of a male social and intellectual elite (an ethos that would 
endure well into the twentieth century, if in the guise of “heretical ethics’ or in the 
femininity [dévenir-femme’’] claimed by his most deconstructive critics)> had the effect 
not only of securing the millenary exclusion of women from philosophical dialogue, 
and the absolute excision of non-reproductive sexuality from the Western discourse on 
love. The construction and appropriation of femininity in Western erotic ethos has also 
had the effect of securing the heterosexual social contract by which all sexualities, all 
bodies, and all “others” are bonded to an ideal/ideological hierarchy of males.’ 

The intimate relationship of sexual (in)difference with social (in)difference, 
whereby, for instance, the defense of the mother country and of (white) womanhood 
has served to bolster colonial conquest and racist violence throughout Western history, 
is nowhere more evident than in “the teaching of the ancient Greek philosophers,” pace 
the Attorney General. Hence the ironic rewriting of history, in a female-only world of 
mothers and amazons, by Monique Wittig and Sande Zeig in Lesbian Peoples: Material 
for a Dictionary.’ And hence, as well, the crucial emphasis in current feminist theory on 
articulating, specifying, and historicizing the position of the female social subject in the 
intricate experiential nexus of (often contradictory) heterogeneous differences, across 
discourses of race, gender, cultural, and sexual identity, and the political working through 
those differences toward a new, global, yet historically specific and even local, under- 
standing of community.® 


Pardon me, I must be going! (Djuna Barnes, The Ladies Almanack) 


Lesbian representation, or rather, its condition of possibility, depends on separating 
out the two contrary undertows that constitute the paradox of sexual (in)difference, on 
isolating but maintaining the two senses of homosexuality and hommo-sexuality. Thus 
the critical effort to dislodge the erotic from the discourse of gender, with its indissoluble 
knot of sexuality and reproduction, is concurrent and interdependent with a rethinking 
of what, in most cultural discourses and sociosexual practices, is still, nevertheless, a 
gendered sexuality. In the pages that follow, I will attempt to work through these 
paradoxes by considering how lesbian writers and artists have sought variously to escape 
gender, to deny it, transcend it, or perform it in excess, and to inscribe the erotic in 
cryptic, allegorical, realistic, camp, or other modes of representation, pursuing diverse 
strategies of writing and of reading the intransitive and yet obdurate relation of reference 
to meaning, of flesh to language. 

Gertrude Stein, for example, “encrypted” her experience of the body in obscure 
coding, her “somagrams” are neither sexually explicit or conventionally erotic, nor 
“radically visceral or visual,” Catharine Stimpson argues.? Stein’s effort was, rather, to 
develop a distinguished “‘anti-language” in which to describe sexual activity, her “delight 
in the female body” (38) or her ambivalence about it, as an abstract though intimate 


